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N the larger sense there is no special prob- 
lem of Negro Housing. There is a prob- 
lem of adequaie, sanitary housing for the 
millions of poor in 
America who have 
low and irregular 
incomes. Like so 
many social conditions which have been 
neglected or ignored these conditions are 
especially distressing among Negroes who 
are isolated by the racial attitudes which 
are current in American life. These racial 
attitudes in many cases are the sole illu- 
sions which poverty in a white skin may 
cherish. And thereby are for the present. 
at least. not without social sanction. 


The Report 
On Housing 


There is no essential difference in the 
housing of the Negro in Harlem and many 
of the alien peoples on the East side and 
in other poorer sections of New York. There 
are the same dilapidated, run down, old 
law tenemenis, the same debris filled streets. 
the same evidences of municipal indiffer- 
ence on the one hand, and on the other the 
same compl!acency to intolerable conditions. 
many of which could be changed if the com- 
munity itself possessed real civic pride. This 
is equally true of Chicago, Cleveland, and 
Si. Louis. In northern communities, at least. 
the eradication of many of the evils of bad 
housing will depend on the development of 
a sensitive civic conscience on the part of 
Negroes themselves. 


Where the difference lies, as the Com- 
mittee on Negro Housing of the President’s 
Conference on Home Building and Home 
Ownership indicates, is in the mobility of 
the Negro as compared with other racial 
groups. It is here that the social power 
of unreasoned racial attitudes asserts itself. 
The progressive immigrant, who once en- 
dured the congestion and filth of a poor 
foreign district, grown prosperous may 
move to a better neighborhood. Not al- 
ways without opposition ‘tis true, but usual- 
ly without effective opposition. Not so 


with the Negro. The same racial attitude 
which would prevent the Negro from be- 
coming prosperous, viz., at least through 
occupational advancement, attempts oft- 
times by means of bombs and other forms 
of terrorism to keep him out of improved 
areas. Asa result the Negro though yearn- 
ing for a more salutary environment, is 
chained to the sordid districts which race 
prejudice has designated for his kind. It 
is this lack of mobility more than anything 
else which makes possible the exorbitant 
rents which Negroes as a rule have to pay 
in so-called Negro neighborhoods. 


Whatever plans might be devised for the 
betterment of American housing, to achieve 
lasting good they must comprehend the re- 
moval of ariificial racial barriers, for if 
these persist, the problem of Negro housing 
will not be solved but merely transferred 
to another agency. And as long as there 
is a problem of Negro housing, the prob- 
lem of American housing will remain un- 
solved. 
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PPORTUNITY is extremely fortunate 
in being able to secure three of the 
most outstanding individuals in the con- 
temporary Ameri- 
can literary scene 
to act as judges of 
the manuscripts submitted in the Short 
Story-Essay Contest which comes to an end 
on December 31, 1931. It would be diffi- 
cult to find three persons who might bring 
to this task deeper critical insight, greater 
knowledge of the requirements of present 
day publications and more sensitive appre- 
ciation of the Negro as a subject for dis- 
sertation and short story than these: Carl 
J. Ackerman, dean of the Pulitzer School 
of Journalism, Rudolph Fisher, short story 
writer and author of The Walls of Jericho, 
and Edward J. O’Brien, author of The 
Dance of the Machines and editor of the 
Anthology of Best Short Stories of the Year. 


The Judges 
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HEN he came into the office of Oppor- 
TUNITY a scant three years ago with 
photographs of his sculpture studies, the 
editor thought, 
Barthe “well, here is a 
young man who has 
caught and imprisoned in cold marble 
something of the eternal sorrow of the 
Negro face.” And so on the cover we car- 
ried a reproduction of one of the magnifi- 
cent heads and in the magazine an enthusi- 
astic appraisal of the work of this young 
man by one of his admirers. 
The other day Barthe made his debut in 
a one man show at the Caz Delbo Gallery 
in the city of New York and almost with- 
out exception his work has been hailed by 
the critics in superlative terms of praise. 
Awarded a Harmon Prize and a Rosen- 
wald Fellowship, Barthe in an incredible 
short space of time has sought and received 
artistic recognition on the basis of compara- 
tive merit—not of race, After all, this. too. 
is part of the struggle of Negro creative 
genius: To scorn the standards which are 
less than universal, to be deaf to praise 
which is merely paternalism in another 
guise, to invite judgment on the basis of 
achievement alone. 


()PPORTUNITY is on the mailing list of 
the United States George Washington 
Bicentennial Commission. And there is 
hardly a mail de- 

The George Wash- livery which does 
ington Bicentennial not contain a press 
Celebration release relative to 
the various celebra- 

tions which are in progress throughout the 


A ND what is life .. . 


MEDITATION 


By Roxsert Turner Forp 
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nation on the anniversary dates of Wash- 
ington’s exploits during the Revolution. 
Not yet, however, has the Commission in- 
cluded in its wordy releases any reference 
to the part that Negroes played in the 
American Revolution. 

The Commission is headed by the Hon- 
orable Sol Bloom, New York Congressman, 
who bears the reputation, at least among 
Negroes in New York City, of being a just, 
fair minded and liberal American of that 
race, which like the Negro has suffered 
much and still suffers from the heavy heel 
of oppression and the subtle hand of dis- 
crimination. Therefore, it seems a_ bit 
strange that the Negro is apparently neither 
represented on the Commission, nor in any 
of the events of those stirring days which 
are being re-enacted during the period of 
the celebration—save as slaves. 


And yet, as Dr. Carter Woodson has 
pointed out, the Negro played a role in that 
struggle far beyond that of helpless and 
stupid bondsmen. Impartial historians 
surely could noi lightly pass over Crispus 
Attucks struck down by the rifle fire of 
“Red Coats” in the streets of Boston, nor 
the Negro slaves and freemen at Bunker 
Hili, nor yet the services of black soldiers 
and sailors from Haiti and Santo Domingo 
under the tricolor of France, and a hundred 
instances in which Negroes offered their 
lives for a forgetful Democracy. And it 
might be well for the Commission to re- 
member, if it is at all concerned about an 
authentic depiction of Washington and his 
times, that it was Phillis Wheatley, a Negro 
poet, who originally designated him as 
“First in War, first in Peace, first in the 
hearts of his countrymen.” 


This seemingly unending strife? 
"Tis but a muffled cry, 
Piercing the stillness of eternity... 
A fitful flame of pallid light 


Which flares up in an endless night. 
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The Church and the Color Line 


By Norman M. Kastiex 


At first thought, the churches offer an ef- 

fective medium in adjusting the racial con- 
flicts between Negroes and whites. About five 
million of our American Negroes are church 
members ; and in addition, probably more than 
two and a half million are more or less regular 
frequenters of the churches. In other words, 
about three quarters of our American Negroes 
can already be reached d-rectly through the re- 
ligious appeal. Although the whites propor- 
tionately do not show quite such large church 
affiliation, the tradition and sentiment of the 
United States is nevertheless essentially Chris- 
tian. So the churches, obviously, have an extra- 
ordinary opportunity to promote amicable 
race relations. 

And the churches today are serving the Ne- 
gro admirably. Church boards have generally 
led the way in establishing educational facili- 
ties among Negroes, especially in the South, 
where organized and formal state education of 
the race has been slow in advancing. In the 
Negro m grations to the cities of both North 
and South, the efforts of the churches to orient 
the Negroes to their new environment have 
been notable. Migrating Negroes, being mostly 
rural, were obviously unacquainted with the 
problems of city life. They were excluded by 
social pressure from practically all the normal 
points of contact with city people, except the 
relatively small number of urban Negroes. So- 
cial agenc:es in most places handle their “Ne- 
gro cases” only incidentally; and the Negroes 
themselves are usually neither well enough or- 
ganized nor prosperous enough to care for 
their own people. The migrants turned almost 
instinctively to the existing urban Negro 
churches for help; and the churches have pro- 
vided recreation, and given vital assistance in 
problems of housing, health, employment, and 
education. 

Church organization, then, as a basis for 
inter-racial relations might be made highly ef- 
fective. If we had a Negro church standing 
solidly to present the Negro point of view, 
and a similarly organized white church, the 
problem of racial adjustments would be rela- 
tively simple. But it is far more difficult than 
might at first appear, to make this apparent 
religious force operative in the field of racial 
contacts. 


In the first place, sharp cleavage exists along 
race lines, even in church organization. Of al 
the Negroes definitely affiliated with the chur 
ches, probably not more than 500,000, or abou 
ten per cent, are members of white denomina 
tions. Clearly, on the basis of numbers alone, 
the opportunities for first-hand “inter-racia! 
co-operation” are at best highly restricted. 
And in the actual contact of the races, cases 
where Negroes are enrolled in white parishes 
and participate to any degree in determining 
the racial policies are quite as rare as they 
are noteworthy. Indeed, exclusion of Negroes 
from white churches is so general, North and 
South, that it has even found its way into th 
Negro Spiritual: 


“When I get to Heaven, going to sing 
and shout, 
There’s nobody there to turn me out... ~ 


Again, we all know too well the limitations 
laid upon Christianity by sectarianism. We 
need only recall, for example, that althougli 
the Baptists and Methodist-Episcopal denom 
inations encompass by far the largest part of 
Negro church membership, there are, even in 
these sects, almost innumerable factions. There 
were in 1926 no less than sixteen genera! 
groups of Baptists (to say nothing of the 
minor and less “official” divisions), and about 
as many varieties of Methodist-Episcopalians. 
This means, of course, that “platforms” for 
racial improvement and inter-racial relations 
are numerous and variable; and every faction 
or group necessarily has its own corps of 
spokesmen, whose opinions range from pugna- 
city to co-operation. 

And to make a bad matter still worse, as 
far as unified church sentiment goes, most of 
the evangelical denominations are so organized 
as to give the local churches a maximum of 
freedom in handling church policy. Individual 
churches are allowed by the bulk of Protestant 
tradition to devise their own adjustments in 
what are deemed “local” problems. And since 
“the Negro problem” is still regarded by most 
people as being essentially a matter of local 
concern, questions of race contact are met al- 
most completely by the local Negro and white 
parishes, with little or no guidance from their 
larger organizations. 
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The local churches, without unified support 
from the national bodies, cannot stand fear- 
lessly alone against a large portion of the 
community on any vital problem. If, indeed, 
he does not actually jeopardize his life, a Ne- 
gro preacher who becomes too “radical” will 
undoubtedly lose many of his parishioners who 
might fear the consequences of his assertive- 
ness. A white preacher, although he may be 
allowed to remain in his pulpit, will very likely 
experience a quiet but effective ostracism. Sel- 
dom has a minister of either race any great 
inspiration or becking from a larger and more 
impersonal church organization; he is largely 
controlled only by the temper of his own par- 
ticular congregation. As a result, local chur- 
ches are far more likely to reflect local senti- 
ment than to lead or influence it. Their power 
of assertion is inevitably limited. 

Even assuming a “progressive” minister and 
a sympathetic congregation—what are the 
guide-posts? What, specifically, is to be ad- 
vocated, and what authority is to be followed? 
Can we trust emotion? Surely the Bible offers 
only the broadest working principles. The 
Ten Commandments certainly cast no direct 
light on race problems; and in the New Testa- 
ment, we find primarily the Golden Rule doc- 
trine. But after all, the Golden Rule is only a 
basis for conduct; it is by no means an ex- 
plicit code. No definite Biblical authority can 
be found for pronouncements as to whether 
Jim Crow cars should be abolished; whether 
Negroes should be allowed to rent in white 
areas; whether there should be inter-marriage 
between the races; or whether Negroes should 
be included in white unions, or form their own 
unions; or any one of the countless details of 
the existing ethics of race contact. 

The minister who attempts to preach what 
has been styled the “social gospel” turns his 
back on the authority and teachings of 
theology. He does not deny his religious train- 
ing, but theology offers him no course by which 
to steer through the changing sea of modern 
social problems upon which he has chosen to 
embark. Christianity and its theology is es- 
sentially unworldly. It has from the begin- 
ning renounced the world; and the traditional 
“salvation” it advocates is the “saving” of the 
individual soul, for a place of comfort and 
reward in a future life. Its central focus is 
not upon exigencies of the present, but upon 
hope of life beyond the grave. 

The absence of unified authority and social 
tradition today seriously threatens the univer- 
sal appeal of Christianity and its church or- 
ganizations. The frame and purpose of church 
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policy is becoming generally obscure, and the 
church is facing criticism from opposite quar- 
ters. On the one hand, devout and earnest 
church members find their groups engaged in 
a wide variety of activities, many of which they 
do not comprehend, or are not willing to un- 
derwrite. On the other hand, equally loyal 
members cannot subscribe sincerely to a church 
tradition which they believe to be entirely 
archaic and dilatory. The former believe that 
the church’s function lies purely in spiritual 
solace and inspiration; and that it should ap- 
proach social and economic problems, if at all. 
only by insisting on the “Golden Rule” as a 
general test of individual and group conduct. 
The latter agree that the church should fur- 
nish spiritual comfort; but they contend that 
if there is a right and wrong, as the Golden 
Rule implies, then there must be right and 
wrong sides to social problems, including race 
contact; and that the church, if it is to be 
consistent, should be willing and able to de- 
termine a right policy, and ab‘de by its findings. 

The churches, whether frankly ritualistic or 
earnestly “social-minded,” are unwittingly and 
without clearly authenticated reasons, “taking 
sides” on controversial questions. In doing 
so, they are losing much of their “divine,” uni- 
versal appeal for the people, and are in danger 
of becoming merely one more of the many 
Societies for the Promotion of Something-or- 
other. 

Thus, the position of the Negro churches 
as a possible medium for race contact has been 
endangered by their activities during the recent 
migration of Negro labor to the cities. In 
many cases, the local churches are now serving 
largely in the capacity of improvised social 
settlements. And in view of the traditional 
exclusion of Negroes by labor unions, they are 
also performing many of the functions ordi- 
narily associated with labor organizations. 
As a result, the churches are becoming more 
than ever engrossed in the problems of com- 
mon, work-a-day adjustments of Negroes to 
their new environment. And in doing so they 
are, consciously or not, committing themselves 
to aggressive policies in housing, education, 
employment, and the like; using their social 
influence and economic power directly to fur- 
ther the material interests of the race. But 
what are the Negroes who favor a less worldly- 
militant religion to do, when their churches are 
already committed to a purely of-this-world 
policy? Obviously, their church loyalty will be 
qualified by reservations. 

In the case of the white race, the position 
of the Church is even more difficult. White 
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churchmen will not look kindly upon any very 
great co-operation with an aggressive or belli- 
cose Negro church. In the presence of the 
much-decried but very real notion of White 
Supremacy, the church stands in eminent dan- 
ger of serious loss in white support, if it in- 
sists on committing itself definitely in any 
question concerning race contact; especially if 
its adopted policies seem distinctly to favor 
social equality for the Negro. 

The projection of church activity and doc- 
trine into the field of economics is especially 
dangerous—more particularly in the industrial 
areas, where Negroes are present in consider- 
able numbers. The local churches, both Negro 
and white, may very possibly become essen- 
tially fighting or arbitration agencies; and if 
such a condition should develop, of course, the 
opportunity for co-operation between the races 
through the churches would disappear com- 
pletely. Already Negroes and whites are 
sharply divided in both church and labor or- 
ganization. If the division in the religious 
field becomes associated with that in the field 
of labor, the races are likely to find themselves 
more hopelessly adrift of each other than ever 
before. 

The present activity of the churches in social 
service among Negroes is highly commendable ; 
and is thoroughly in line with Christian ideals 
of charity. Our recent gains in good will 
between the races have doubtless been due as 
much as anything to these tangible efforts of 
both national and local church bodies. 

The local churches are already doing as 
much as can be expected of them, probably, in 
the absence of unified church policy. But social 
service alone will not solve the problems of 
race contact, because race relations have long 
since passed from the sphere of exclusively 
local problems. The national church organ- 
izations have inspired the local parishes to 
some extent; but their activity thus far has 
been essentially that of arousing small church 
units, and the laity, to the existence of the 
race problem. They have largely shunned 
active leadership. 

If the recent gains in understanding and 
good will between the races are to be perma- 
nent, and if the local churches are to be extri- 
cated from their imminent danger of becoming 
mired in racial partisanship, the churches are 
in immediate need of broad and firm national 
policies in matters not only of education, but 
of labor organization, of health standards, and 
adequate care for the deficient and delinquent 
classes of both races. These are among the 
real issues which the church must recognize, 
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if it is to establish its leadership in inter-racia’ 
adjustment. And if these problems are not 
dealt with presently, the races will likely los: 
confidence in the “good will” movement, anc 
become more antagonistic than ever before. 

At the same time, we must recognize that 
the real work of inter-racial adjustment is, and 
will continue to be, outside the church. The 
church itself is powerless to “solve the race 
problem.” It is endowed with no magical in- 
sight to propose a panacea for the solution of 
any question of race contact. Indeed, it will 
do well to avoid passing adamantine and fre- 
quently self-contradictory judgment in any of 
the host of difficulties. None of the churches, 
either nationally or locally, are at all equipped 
to heal the sore spots of race contact. 

The most effective policy for the church to 
follow will be one of clarifying its position. 
And the new position should not be so much 
one of actual encumberance with the absorbing 
detail of social service, but one of unifying 
other agencies outside itself. These latter are 
better able to grapple directly with the prob- 
lems of race friction than the churches them- 
selves. 

Locally, the churches may continue their 
“relief work” where it is necessary, and as 
long as there is no other agency to do it. But 
even locally, the major effort of the churches 
should be to point out to the other local agen- 
cies—the local health boards, relief agencies, 
employers’ and labor organizations, police de- 
partments, and the like—that the community 
problems which the churches themselves are 
carrying must be met by the other groups, bet- 
ter fitted in training, physical equipment, and 
authority. If the churches can work toward 
this goal, encouraging the local agencies to 
higher standards of impartial service, and 
creating a public intelligence that will provide 
better equipment and better trained personnel, 
they will set in motion a truly Christian public 
policy and program. And they will secure for 
themselves that nonpartisanship and charitable 
atmosphere so essential to a truly unified, 
Christian-spirited church. 

The national church bodies can be more 
assertive, and perhaps of more fundamental 
service than local, primarily because contacts 
are more impersonal, and the issues to be met 
are more clearly defined. What, for example, 
could be more worth while, and at the same 
time less debatable, than the effort of the Com- 
mission on Inter-racial Co-operation three 
years ago, in securing a home for fecble-minded 
Negro children in Kentucky? This Commis- 
sion is composed largely of outstanding church 
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people; and it suggests, in a large degree, the 
type of work which the national churches might 
be doing. In centering its efforts in this chan- 
nel, the Commission struck at one of the most 
vicious sources of race friction. Yet, it did 
not accomplish this by seeking to build an 
institution, and care for the children itself. 
Rather, it brought the problem actively before 
the attention of the agencies best fitted to 
handle the situation. Thus, the Commission 
did not commit itself or its supporters to any 
set plan, or prolonged financial burden. And 
further, it left itself free to undertake similar 
campaigns in other localities. 
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This is a provocative suggestion for the 
church in its present dilemma. There are vast 
social resources already at hand, which are 
functioning only imperfectly. The lack of 
concentrated public interest or insistent de- 
mand that they serve society to the fullest of 
their capacity, leaves our agencies and institu- 
tions too often lackadaisical and dilatory in 
the execution of their prescribed work. And 
it is the present opportunity of the church to 
make inquiry, without subscribing to any 
theory whatever, into the present condition and 
possibilities of our existing social machinery. 


SISTER LOU 


By Sreruixe A. Brown 


ONEY 

When de man 

Calls out de las’ train 
You’re gonna ride 


Tell him howdy. 


Gather up yo’ basket 

An’ yo’ knittin’ an’ yo’ things 
An go on up an’ visit 

Wid frien’ Jesus fo’ a spell. 


Show Marfa 

How to make yo’ greengrape jellies 
An’ give po’ Lazarus 

A passel of them Golden Biscuits. 


Scald some meal 
Fo’ some rightdown good spoonbread 
Fo’ lil box plunkin’ David. 


An’ sit aroun’ 
An’ tell them Hebrew Chillen 
All yo’ stories. ... 


Honey 

Don’t be feared of them pearly gates 
Don’t go "round to de back 

No mo’ dataway 

Not evah no mo’. 


Let Michael tote yo’ burden 

An’ yo’ pocketbook an’ evahthing 
"Cept yo’ Bible 

While Gabriel blows somp’n 


Solemn but loudsome 
On dat horn of his’n. 


Honey 

Go straight on to de Big House 
An’ speak to yo’ God 

Widout no fear an’ tremblin’. 
Then sit down 

An’ pass the time of Day awhile. 


Give a good talkin’ to 

To yo’ favorite ’postle Peter 
An’ rub the po’ head 

Of mixed up Judas 

An’ joke awhile wid Jonah. 


Then, when you gits the chance 
Always rememberin’ yo’ raisin’ 
Let ’em know youse tired 

Jest a mite tired. 


Jesus will find yo’ bed fo’ you 
Won’t no servant ever bother wid yo’ room. 


Jesus will lead you 


To a room wid windows 
Openin’ on cherry trees an’ plum trees 
Bloomin’ everlastin’. 


An’ dat will be yours 
Fo’ keeps. 


Den take yo’ time... . 
Honey, take yo’ bressed time. 
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The Strength of Spirit 


By Evmer A. Carrer 


OF frustration and defeat we are wearily 

aware. On all sides we hear the pitiful 
stories of those beaten back by the “Color 
Line.” Every community no matter how smal! 
has its little company of young men and 
women once eager and ambitious, but now 
disheartened and embittered by their fail- 
ure to scale the barriers of racial prejudice. 
Can the color line be smashed by Negro youth? 
Here is the story of William G. Holly, Plant 
Superintendent, Imperial Paint Company, 
Long Island City, New York. 

When William Holly. 
known to his intimate 
friends as “Bucky,” re- 
ceived his high school di- 
ploma in June, 1917, he 
knew that except by his 
own efforts his formal edu- 
cation was ended. He had 
no money. His mother, 
who alone had borne the 
brunt of the upbringing of 
his brother and _ himself, 
could not send him to col- 
lege. And so he hunted a 
job and found one as a lab- 
oratory boy in a chemical 
plant in Brooklyn, New 
York. His job was not dis- 
tasteful, but he soon real- 
ized that it had certain 
limitations. The wonders 
hidden in retort and test 
tube held a continuous fas- 
cination for him. But the 
power to reveal them was 
given only to the trained 
mind. It was while working 
as a laboratory boy that the idea first came to 
him to become a chemist. Evening school offered 
his only chance.. It meant years of study by 
night and work by day. A long road. However, 
others were doing it, thousands of them. He 
would do it too. Thereupon he enrolled in the 
evening session in Cooper Union for the six 
year course in chemistry. 

Holly had barely started his course at Coo- 
per Union when America’s call to the colors 
gave him an unlooked for opportunity. He 
was within the draft age. But students were 
permitted to continue their studies for 
one year by enlisting in the Students Army 


William G. Holly 


Training Corps. Seeing a chance for a 
year’s college education at the expense of the 
government, he left Cooper Union and entered 
the Brooklyn Poiytechnic Institute, College of 
Engineering, as a member of the Student Arm) 
Training Corps. 

Day school at last! But Holly’s happiness 
was short lived. Two months after he entered. 
the Armistice was signed and it looked as ii 
he would have to return to the evening classes 
at Cooper Union. But, fortunately, he had 
demonstrated the calibre of his mind in thos: 
two months and as a result 
Poly offered him a partial 
scholarship for the full year 
on condition that he re- 
main in the day session. 
And now the routine of his 
daily life was reversed. We 
will let him tell the story 
of his college education in 
his own words. 

“Up to this time, the 
thought of day college at 
my own expense had seemed 
impossible. 

“I had developed some 
degree of proficiency in 
violin playing, and, intend- 
ing to commercialize this 
as a source of income, 
joined a musical organiza- 
tion known as the Clef 
Club, and buckled down to 
the idea of school by day, 
music by night, and study 
‘when’ and ‘how,’ but most- 
ly ‘if.’ It was not unusual 
to play all night, returning 
to my dormitory with barely sufficient time to 
wash my face, and prepare for morning classes. 
This continued until the middle of my sopho- 
more year, when increasing debt forced me to 
discontinue my studies temporarily. This was 
in February. A musical job was obtained in an 
Atlantic City restaurant, and a religiously kept 
program of economical living, and conscien- 
tious saving was begun. September found all 
back debts paid, and a surplus of about $200 
accumulated to start off the fall term. Again 
the music by night program, and schooling 
continued uninterruptedly until graduation, 
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tuition being successfully, although often mir- easier to build.” And then a happening not un- 
aculously, met.” common in modern industry temporarily forced 
In 1922 “Bucky” Holly received the degree Holly out of a job again. The Toch firm 
of Bachelor of Science in Engineering from the merged with the Standard Varnish Company 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, College of En- and the Long Island City plant was closed. .. . 
; gineering. The urge for proficiency drove him But this time finding a job was not so difficult. 
the to enroll immediately in the evening session of He was an experienced chemist and soon was 
wed the Graduate Schoo! of the College of the City employed by the Imperial Paint Company as a 
of of New York, while seeking professional work research chemist. . 
— during the day. A valiant effort to find work Holly had not been with the Imperial more 
; was without avail. But it is worthy of note than a year when the Plant Superintendent re- 
ess that Holly does not ascribe his failure to se- signed and he was called upon to take his place. 
ed. cure work at this time to his color or race. He He was ready. The discipline of his torturous 
i merely says, “the uselessness of a recent gradu- years in college, the valuable experience with 
oon ate to industry is well known.” No bitterness, Toch Brothers, his constant study had quali- 
ail no complaint. fied him for this new responsibility. And for 
ws Weeks passed—still he could find nothing— the past three years he has held the position 
lt months. Finally, almost in desperation he went of plant superintendent of the Imperial Paint 
Lad to the Plant Superintendent of Toch Brothers, Company with honor. 
ar a firm in Long Island City manufacturing It is a long step from laboratory boy to 
ne Technical Paints, Varnishes and Water Proof- plant superintendent. Before Holly was thirty 
“4 ings. He did not ask for a job. Instead, he years of age he had reached an important posi- 
rs offered to work four months without compen- tion in his chosen field; a position requiring 
“a sation to prove his worth. The astonished not only technical knowledge of paint, lacquer 
o superintendent, a big-hearted bluff individual, and varnish manufacture, but also administra- 
fad declined to take advantage of the proposition tive ability of a high order. 
and offered him a job as junior chemist at a One is tempted to ask a question. 
. nominal salary. There followed “three years of What more could he have done had he been 
at this work, with periodic advancement, and white? 
- the broad and intensive training that the Toch He had secured a college education unaided. 
Laboratories afforded, supplementing the ori- He had by sheer grit and courage pried open 
- ginal technical training, laid a foundation of the closed door of opportunity. He had 
= industrial understanding upon which it became smashed the color line. 
is 
f 
GLORY 
] By Levey Arter 
4 
) HEY stood, these two, 
Against a mammoth wall .. . 
So high 


That neither could surmount it. 
One brother stooped, 
And on his back the other stood 


And scaled the wall. 


Men seeing him atop 
Acclaimed him great. 
They never saw his brother 


Who lay prostrate 
On the other side. 
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Negro Land Grant Colleges 


By ‘Tuomas E. Posry 


At the present time, attention is being given 

to the place and purposes of Land Grant 
Colleges and Federal subsidies in our educa- 
tional system. Recent surveys and studies by 
the National Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion and the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion on this question have revealed interesting 
material. 


endowed would be under state control. The 
act stipulated: “That the following tracts of 
land in the state of Ohio be, and the same are 
hereby appropriated for the use of schools in 
that state, and shall, together with all the 
tracts of land heretofore appropriated for 
that purpose be vested in the legislature of that 

state, in trust for the use 


This material and subse- 
quent recommendations have 
stimulated much comment 
but little action as far as the 
Negro is concerned. The in- game te 
definite nature of this com- 
ment and action has been 
due to a general lack of 
knowledge of the peculiar 
history and_ tradition of 
Negro Land Grant Colleges. 
Not until some of the as- 
pects of the Negro Land 
Grant College problems have 
been looked into can we hope 


nificance. 


Recent discussion of the 
functions of the Federal Gov- 
the education of 
our citizens makes this article 
by Thomas E. Posey, professor 
of Economics, West Virginia 
State College, of special sig- 


—Tue Epiror. 


aforesaid and have no other 
use, interest or purpose 
whatever.””* 

These acts established the 
precedent for Federal sub- 
sidies under state control. 
It was the forerunner of 
many similar acts of which 
the Land Grant College Acts 
or Morrill Acts were the 
most important. 

In 1863, Congress passed 
the first of the Morrill Acts, 
which was the origin of the 


Land Grant Colleges and 


for an improvement. 

Federal subsidies for education began with 
the ordinance of May 20, 1785. This ordi- 
nance dealt with the mode of disposing of lands 
in the western territory. It provided for the 
division of the territory into townships of six 
miles square. These townships were sub- 
divided into lots of one mile square or 640 
acres numbered from one to sixteen. Lot 
number 16 of every township was reserved for 
the maintenance of public schools within said 
township.’ 

A little later in the ordinance of July 13, 
1787, Congress declared that “religion, moral- 
ity, and knowledge being necessary to good 
government and the happiness of mankind, 
schools and means of education shall forever 
be encouraged.””* 

This led on July 23, 1787, to Congress’ 
passing an ordinance which provided that 
numbers sixteen in a township be given per- 
petually for education and that not more than 
two complete townships be given perpetually 
for the purpose of a university.* 

However, not until the Act of Congress, 
March 3, 1803 was it decided that schools thus 


1 Keesecker: Digest of Legislation providing Federal 
Subsidies for Education, 1929, p. 1. 

2 Ibid. p. 2. 

3 Tbid. p. 3. 


Universities in this country. 
This act provided for a grant of 30,000 acres 
to each state for each senator and representa- 
tive according to the apportionment of 1860. 
This land was to be sold at $1.25 per acre, 
and the interest on the fund to be used for the 
endowment and maintenance of these colleges.° 
Although there were four colleges estab 
lished for Negroes under the first Morrill Act, 
it was not until the second Morrill Act in 1890 
that Negro Land Grant Colleges made a real 
beginning. Under this act the appropriation 
for Land Grant Colleges was increased and 
payment of any appropriation to a college 
where a distinction of race or color was made 
in the admission of students was prohibited; 
but funds were allowed for the establishment 
and maintenance of separate schools for the 
colored youth. As a result of this provision, 
there are at present seventeen Land Grant Col- 
leges for Negroes in this country. They are 
located in the fifteen southern states, West 
Virginia and Delaware.° 
The most important provision, however, in 


4 Keesecker: Digest of Legislation providing Federal 
Subsidies for Education, 1929, p. 4. . 

5 Ibid. p. 30. 

6 United States Department of Education, Survey of 
Land Grant Colleges. Bulletin No. 9, 1930. Vol. IT. 
pp. 837-38. 
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the original act specified, “that these colleges 
without excluding other scientific and classical 
studies, and including military tactics, to teach 
such branches of learning as are related to 
agriculture and mechanic arts and to promote 
the liberal and practical education of the agri- 
cultural and the industrial classes in the sev- 
eral pursuits and professions of life.” ‘ 

There were several other acts passed, which 
made specific provisions to carry out the pur- 
poses and intent of the original bill. They 
were as follows: The Hatch Act of 1887 which 
provided for experiment stations to conduct 
original research on the physiology of plants, 
and animals; the Adams Act of 1906 which 
provided the necessary funds for conducting 
original research or experiment bearing direct- 
ly on agricultural subjects; the Purnell Act of 
1925, which provided funds for marketing of 
farm products and economical and sociological 
investigations on rural homes and rural life: 
and the Smith-Lever, 1914, and Capper- 
Ketcham Act of 1928 which provided for co- 
operative extension work in agriculture and 
home economics.® 

From an examination of these acts, one 
clearly sces that their chief aims were to pro- 
mote the liberal and practical education of the 
Negroes in the industrial and agricultural 
classes by teaching, by research, and by ex- 
tension work. The colleges should assist in 
creating and maintaining opportunities in in- 
dustries and agriculture for Negroes. The 
main question that this article considers is: 
Are Negro Land Grant Colleges effectively 
carrying out these aims as embodied in the acts 
referred to above? 

In an attempt to solve our problems, let us 
first consider the question of extension work, 
which should be an important phase of every 
Land Grant College program. The masses of 
Negroes in the industrial and agricultural 
classes never expect to attend colleges. The 
only conceivable agency through which Land 
Grant Colleges can carry out the phase of the 
law which provides for the liberal and prac- 
tical education of the industrial class is 
through a well developed extension program. 
This program should include bulletins, part 
time day and evening classes, demonstration 
work, and radio instruction. Men doing ex- 
tension work should be specialists in the eco- 
nomic as well as the production phase of 
agriculture. A recent survey indicated that 
Negro farmers are woefully ignorant on mat- 


7 Keesecker: Ward, W. Digest of Legislation provid- 
ing Federal Subsidies for Education, 1929, p. 30. 
8 Ihid. pp. 31-36 
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ters pertaining to rural credit, land utiliza- 
tion and cooperative marketing. 

Therefore, more attention should be given 
to the training of extension workers who are 
economic specialists—men who can educate the 
farmer in the use of credit, insurance, taxation, 
and land utilization. Moreover, farmers should 
be taught the fundamental principles of our 
economic system. An understanding of the 
law of supply and demand in determining mar- 
ket price will enable them to appreciate diver- 
sified production. Farm management and co- 
operative marketing should be stressed more. 

An analysis of the catalogues of these Land 
Grant Colleges reveals that only seven of the 
seventeen Land Grant Colleges list a depart- 
ment of extension work with a director and 
trained workers. The number of extension work- 
ers varies from one to one hundred and fifty. 
One school has a director in farm administra- 
tion and a state supervisor in home demonstra- 
tion with one hundred and fifty listed as mem- 
bers of these departments. 

One college states specifically that the “ob- 
ject of cooperative work in agriculture and 
home economics as passed by the Smith-Lever 
Act is to improve the farm and farm home 
conditions of the rural people. The work of 
the extension workers is to carry to the rural 
people such information as is given out by 
our agricultural and home economics depart- 
ment as will enable tiiem to meet the farm and 
farm home problems scientifically. . . . ” 

Another college states in its catalogue that 
the purpose of the department is to carry the 
work of the school to the people; and there- 
by to help them to help themselves by offering 
courses of study which contribute directly to 
their needs while they are engaged in their 
vocations. 

A third college cites that a vital part of the 
work of the college is the correlation with the 
‘activities of the extension department. “The 
work of this department is unique, in that it 
represents that type of instruction which could 
not be carried on at the college itself. Most 
of the extension workers are graduates of this 
college.” 

According to the catalogues the majority of 
Land Grant Colleges do not carry on exten- 
sion work. None have industrial extension as 
a part of their program. Rural workers and 
teachers constitute the bulk of the extension 
classes. 

It is apparent that one of the implied aims 
of the original acts is to carry on research. 
Although the original makers of the Morrill 
Act did not mention research, it has been in- 
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ferred that the obligation to teach carries 
with it the obligation to conduct research. 
Subsequent acts by Congress have made pro- 
visions to encourage this. However, there is 
not one experiment station at any Negro Land 
Grant College. Moreover, none have a re- 
search department or even a full time research 
professor. In a report entitled “Federal Rela- 
tion to Education,” April 1930, under the 
caption “Negro Education by the National 
Advisory Committee of Education,” the fol- 
lowing statement is made: “The research and 
experiment work of the experiment stations is 
done entirely by whites. In Alabama, for ex- 
ample, there are eight experimental farms on 
which projects are planned and carried out by 
whites. Negroes may be employed as laborers.” 

Again, under the Morrill Acts, Negroes 
should be trained in the several pursuits and 
professions of life. Yet, not one of the Land 
Grant Colleges has facilities for training 
colored doctors, dentists, lawyers or engineers. 
Three states have provided for the profes- 
sional training of its colored students through 
the passage of a law which provides for the 
payment of tuition in professional schools in 
any part of the country. 

In a bulletin, No. 7, page 3-4, 1927, en- 
titled “The Survey of Negro Colleges and 
Universities by the United States Department 
of Education,” the following statement is 
made: “National, social, and economic life 
demand the training of more Negro profes- 
sional and technical leaders. There is one 
colored physician to every 3,343 Negroes. 
There is only one colored dentist to every 10,- 
540 Negro inhabitants. There are in the 
United States only 50 Negro architects, 184 
engineers, 145 designers and inventors, 207 
chemists.” The Land Grant Colleges ought 
to assume the burden of training men in these 
additional fields. 

The Land Grant Colleges make an attempt 
through their trade courses to provide for that 
part of the act which suggests as an aim the 
obligation to “teach such branches of learning 
as are related to mechanic arts.” If the Land 
Grant Colleges are carrying out satisfactorily 
this aim, graduates of the institution should be 
trained for jobs in all phases of the following 
mechanic arts industries: 

Ceramics; Communication, Telegraph, Tele- 
phone, Wireless; Construction: Electricity; 
Gas: Handicraft, Masonry; Metal, Wood, 
etc.; Manufacturing; Mining; Petroleum; 
Power (Electric, Gas, Steam, Water, Wind) ; 
Quarry; Sanitation; Sewerage, Water Supply; 
Transportation (Aeronautics, Highways, Na- 
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vigation) ; Utilities (Bus, Electric, Gas, Heat, 
Railway). 

However, after an examination in which this 
list has been used as a measuring rod, if we 
are to accept as a criterion of the Negro in- 
dustrial status, the courses offered at Negro 
Land Grant Colleges, his position is low and 
his opportunities restricted. “Thirteen of the 
institutions have courses in the various phase. 
of agriculture; 9 in home economics; 13 in 
auto mechanics ; 12 in brick masonry and plas 
tering; 15 in carpentry, woodworking and 
cabinet-making; 5 in blacksmithing, forging, 
welding, and iron-work; 7 in applied elec 
tricity, electrical repairing, and radio; $§ 
in printing or linotype operating; 2. in 
furniture repairing and upholstering; 6 in 
plumbing, steam-fitting, heating and ventilat 
ing; 8 in tailoring; 5 in painting; 5 in archi- 
tectural and mechanical drawing; 8 in shoe- 
making and shoe repairing; 1 in typewriting 
and shorthand ; 6 in stationary engineering and 
machine shop work; 1 in broom and mattress 
making; 1 in laundry and dry cleaning; and 
1 in wagon and carriage making. A consider- 
able number of special vocational courses are 
offered under each of these headings.’® 

Five colleges teach their trade students some 
of the problems of trade unions and labor co- 
operation in a course entitled “Labor Prob- 
lems.” 

Furthermore, a representative of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor makes the following 
statement regarding labor education: “The 
worth of the traditional type of trade train- 
ing comes into serious question. Much re- 
search is required to keep track of rapidly 
changing trends. To know what kinds of con- 
ditions are to control both life and labor, we 
must conduct continuous inquiries. Education 
has to be as flexible as our modern life and as 
adjustable. Our teachers in vocational schools 
should develop all the talents of our working 
people. The prestige of vocational training 
should be leased through the effective training 
of students for life.” 

The effective training of the colored man to 
compete in our present-day industry requires 
an industrial education on a higher and more 
varied level than that offered in most Land 
Grant Colleges. Land Grant Colleges should 
abolish trade courses on the secondary level. 
They should adhere closely to the philosophy 


10 United States Bulletin, Department of Education 
Survey of Land Grant Colleges, No. 9, 1930, Vol. 2. 
p. 883. 

11 Federal Relation to Education, April 1930, by Na- 
tional Advisory Committee of Education. p. 91. 
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of education as indicated by the American 
Kederation of Labor. Trade departments in 
land Grant Colleges should train Negro 
men to be superior in their chosen vocations. 

Failure of colored Land Grant Colleges to 
carry out effectively the aims as embodied in 
the Land Grant College Acts is due funda- 
mentally to the educational philosophy of the 
Negroes and the political nature of these in- 
stitutions. Lack of local leadership and in- 
sufficient funds are the immediate causes. 

In the opinion of the writer, the greatest 
handicap to a fuller realization of the aims of 
these institutions is their political nature. As 
we have seen in the first part of this article, 
the ordinance of 1803 established the prin- 
ciple of state rule. This system of manage- 
ment has been followed in all of the subsequent 
acts. 

Under this system, it is seen, that Land 
Grant Colleges are controlled by the Governor, 
Legislature, Board of Control, Board of Edu- 
cation or Board of Trustees. The machinery 
for managing these institutions varies. Two 
colleges are governed by State Boards of Con. 
trol, which are charged with the government 
of all public institutions of higher learning in 
their states. Three colleges are governed by 
the State Boards of Education. Two colleges 
are governed by joint boards of trustees con- 
trolling other publicly supported institutions 
in their states. Ten colleges are governed by 
their own individual boards of trustees. In all 
cases policies and expenditures are recom- 
mended by the president to this board for its 
approval or disapproval. The boards are ap- 
pointed by the Governor in the majority of 
cases and in no instance is there a colored man 
on one of these boards.'* 

And further, we see that the chief sources of 
income of the Land Grant Colleges are the 
federal and state appropriations. <A_ recent 
survey made by one of the presidents of a 
Negro Land Grant College shows that out of 
the Federal Fund amounting to $13,000,000, 
Negroes received only a total of $338,000. 
This represents one fortieth of the appropria- 
tion for one tenth of the population. The 
study also reveals that the distribution of the 
various funds appropriated by the federal 
government in the several states is not fairly 
and scientifically done. White Land Grant 
Colleges under the Morrill Act receive all the 
funds. They were supposed to divide the 
money proportionately between black and white 
colleges. In order for the Negroes to get an 


12 United States Department of Education Survey of 
land Grant Colleges Bulletin No. 9, 1930, Vol. 2. p. 847. 
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equitable amount without reducing that given 
to the white colleges an additional appropria- 
tion of $3,500,000 a year by the Federal Gov- 
ernment would be necessary. A recent pro- 
posal by the National Advisory Committee on 
Education that “one unalloted annual grant 
to the State of $2.50 per child under twenty- 
one years .. . making each state responsible” is 
looked upon with fear and trembling by the 
proponents of Negro Education, “for the 
Southern States can continue to discriminate 
against Negroes under this system.” 

An article widely read two years ago 
stated that most Negro College presidents 
were “cheap politicians.” A more appropriate 
term would be “astute politicians” because the 
successful Land Grant College president must 
always be sure his white friends who are run- 
ning for office will win. The influence which 
he gains in the South is not gained through 
campaigning and his ability to deliver votes, 
but through his ability to forecast which group 
of politicians will win and to get himself into 
their good graces. His recommendations are 
more likely to be approved if he is popular 
with the politicians in power. To prove that, 
we find that several Land Grant College presi- 
dents have lost their jobs because their political] 
forecast was wrong. The obvious political 
nature of these institutions forces, unfortu- 
nately, the colored Land Grant College presi- 
dent to be a skillful lobbyist and shrewd “wire 
puller.” He must be clever, diplomatic, in- 
gratiating, and well versed in southern psy- 
chology. His recommendations for salaries, 
buildings, and current expenses must be made 
in terms of political exigency rather than edu- 
cational ideals and actual needs. Moreover, 
the Negro Land Grant College president must 
be careful to crush ruthlessly any upstart 
who might usurp his power. He is forced to 
play the part of an autocrat for self-protec- 
tion. 

The proper and ideal remedy for this situa- 
tion would be to divorce Land Grant Colleges 
from politics. This would necessitate a change 
in the organic law of the nation and state. 
Such a method is highly improbable. How- 
ever, there are two other methods, which would 
be more practical and effective. One is to 
recognize that a Negro Land Grant College 
is a political as well as an educational institu- 
tion. Therefore, it requires political leadership 
as well as educational guidance. Relieve the 
president of the educational leadership by plac- 
ing it in the hands of the dean and faculty. The 
president as the logical political leader can 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Some Aspects of the Negro Community 


By Tra Ded. Reip 


HE term “community” is widely used by 
sociologists, social workers, neighborhood 
workers and others but often with widely di- 
vergent meanings. A racial community, such 
as one has in mind when speaking of the Negro 
group, is frequently lacking in a specific eco- 
nomic base. It draws its economic sustenance 
from the larger community—be it urban or 
rural, industrial or agricultural—and is not 
subject to the same laws that govern the de- 
velopment of towns. No matter what it may 
be, the term community signifies individuals, 
families, groups and institutions located upon 
an area and having some or all of the relation- 
ships growing out of a common location. 

If we may generalize on Negro communities 
or neighborhoods, we may say that they have 
at least three quite different aspects—the eco- 
logical, the cultural, the political; that these 
aspects are rapidly undergoing change of some 
sort; and that this change evinces the effort 
on the part of the group to become a more 
integral part of the life of the larger com- 
munity. The changes affecting the relation of 
the Negro to his environment, to his institu- 
tions and agencies, and to the body politic are 
probably the three greatest changes now being 
experienced. 

Today there are about 12,000,000 Negroes 
in the United States. This population is more 
widely distributed today than ever before. In 
other words, internal migration has brought 
about a wider distribution of the Negro group, 
relieving much social pressure in some com- 
munities, temporarily or permanently increas- 
ing it in others, but by and large, providing 
the basis for a more natural and sane approach 
to the problem of Negro adjustment. Since 
1800 the increase in the Negro population has 
been rapid, due chiefly to the excess of births 
over deaths. But, this increase has averaged 
no more than about half the rate of increase 
for the white population with its large number 
of immigrant accretions. Between 1790 and 
1920, when the Negro population increased 
about fourteen-fold, the white population in- 
creased about thirty-fold. Because of the prac- 
tical cessation of Negro slave immigration and 
a lower rate of annual increase, the propor- 
tion of Negroes to the total population has 
been decreasing almost steadily since the first 
census. 

Our current problem, however, is not so much 


concerned with the actual increase of this pop- 
ulation as with its distribution. Prior to the 
migrations of 1915-1925, the Negro formed a 
fairly homogeneous group from the standpoint 
of his living conditions. Because of this city- 
ward movement, he is now becoming more and 
more heterogenous, adopting the customs and 
cultures of the new communities of which he is 
becoming a part, or adapting his own cultural 
pattern to fit the needs of his local situatoin. 
This change is noted in all of our large urban 
centers, particularly in those cultural sections 
of New York and Chicago known as Harlem 
and the South Side respectively. 

Examining the early federal census returns 
from certain states for 1930, we note a marked 
upheaval in the relationship of the Negro pop- 
ulation to the total. As examples of this 
change, we have selected two states, Georgia 
and Connecticut, and the District of Columbia. 

From the population angle, Georgia, Empire 
State of the South, cradle of the contemporary 
Negro migration, has undergone a drastic 
change. Since 1920, the Negro population has 
decreased about 11 per cent, the actual num- 
ber from 1,200,000 to 1,070,000. Negroes 
formed 41.7 per cent of the total population 
in 1920, but only 36.8 per cent in 1930; 37.5 
per cent of the urban population in 1920 but 
only 35.4 per cent in 1930; 43.1 per cent of 
the rural population in 1920 but only 37.5 
per cent in 1930. In other words, the 
urban Negro population of Georgia increased 
from 273,000 to 316,000 or about 43,000; 
while the rural population decreased from 
933,000 to 754,000 or about 179,000. Indica- 
tive of this change in the character of the 
population is the fact that the possibilities for 
family life among Negroes in Georgia as meas- 
ured by the ratio of males to females is steadi- 
ly decreasing. In 1910 the number of males 
to every 100 females was 97 (97.2); in 1920 
it was 95 (95.9) ; in 1930 it was 92 (92.1). 

The District of Columbia’s Negro popula- 
tion has been steadily increasing since the turn 
of the century. From 86,000 in 1900 it has 
grown to 132,000 in 1930. Between 1920 and 
1930 the Negro population increased approxi- 
mately 25 per cent, and formed 27.1 per cent 
of the total in 1930 as compared with 25.1 
per cent in 1920. Here, where women have 
outnumbered men so continuously, the ratio of 
males is increasing. In 1920 there were 82 
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(82.2) males to every 100 females; 86 (86.0) 
in 1920; and 89 (89.0) in 1930. 

Connecticut was one of the first states to 
receive a heavy migration of Negroes.  Be- 
tween 1910 and 1920 the Negro population in- 
creased about 35 per cent—and maintained 
this rate during the period 1920-1930—in- 
creasing from 21,000 to 29,000. Here, the 
urban population has been rapidly increasing 
while the rural population has been slowly de- 
creasing. In the state as a whole the per cent 
Negro in the total population has increased 
from 1.5 in 1920 to 1.8 in 1930. In 1910 
there were 91 Negro men for every 100 Negro 
women. By 1920, the migration of men with- 
out women changed the ratio to 105 men for 
every 100 women. By 1930 this ratio had de- 
creased to 98 males per 100 females. 

These data are simply facts. The changes 
taking place in other large centers of Negro 
population—lIllinois, New York, New Jersey, 
Michigan, and Pennsylvania—are even more 
significant. This information, however, certain- 
ly serves as an index to certain phenomena 
which must be observed in our day by day ac- 
tivities. In our communities the Negro is fac- 
ing a social disintegration; a break-down of 
cultural controls over conduct—illustrated, for 
example, by an excessively high rate of juven- 
ile delinquency. These changes may also be ob- 
served in a more dramatic form in commercial- 
ized recreation. The corner dance hall and 
movies are passing—the neighborhood recrea- 
tion center is no more. Younger folk are flock- 
ing to the more gaudy and ostentatious places 
of amusement. In this realignment of the leis- 
ure time movements of urban young folk, the 
Negro must take some interest. 

However, there is one aspect of Negro com- 
munity life to which more definite thought and 
action might be applied. In prefacing a dis 
cussion of these aspects it might be mentioned 
that the Negro as a group has been thinking 
so long in terms of race and race alone, that 
many of his opinions and programs have been 
opportunistic, race conscious, individualistic, 
and complacent. The ecological and_ social 
changes now taking place in the United States 
particularly, are demanding a minority-group 
strategy that will be more effective and scien- 
tific. 

As the World War shifted the emphasis in 
labor action, so it shifted the trends in Negro 
labor. For the last few years we have been 
faced with a constant problem of apparently 
decreasing employment opportunities for 
Negroes. In the midst of our present unem- 


ployment debacle we are seeing that oppor- 
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tunities for employment are offered to Negroes 
less frequently than they are to whites. We 
are seeing that whites are replacing Negroes 
in a number of positions. In short, we are 
seeing the decline and fall of that obsolete 
hierarchy of Negro jobs—jobs which were by 
custom, usage, or preference, relegated to the 
Negro group. For this decline the Negro 
should be, in a measure, thankful. It, at least, 
provides the opportunity for more intelligent 
activity on the part of workers interested in a 
changed employment status for the Negro. 
But, as new information comes to light, one 
wonders just how many of our fears were sub- 
stantial ones. A cursory analysis of prelim- 
inary census returns on this point is of interest. 
In Georgia, where the Negro population de- 
creased by an hundred odd thousand or 11 per 
cent, between 1920 and 1930, the number of 
Negroes employed in agriculture decreased 
from 228,000 to 226,000 ; increased in the man- 
ufacturing and mechanical industries from 60,- 
000 to 71,000; decreased in transportation 
from 26,000 to 24,000; increased in trade from 
13,000 to 18,000; increased in public service 
from 3,400 to 4,200; increased in the profes- 
sions from 7,000 to 12,000; and increased in 
domestic and personal service from 93,000 te 
125,000—a total gross gain of Negro em- 
ployed persons of more than 200,000. 

In the District of Columbia, where the pop- 
ulation increased by 23,000 or approximately 
25 per cent, the employees in public service 
increased from 3,900 to 8.500; in professional 
service from 1,800 to 4,600; in domestic service 
from 32,000 to 35,000 and in trade from 3,600 
to 6,000. Losses were experienced in industrial 
occupations by 1,000 and in transportation by 
800. 

In Maryland there were losses of 4,000 in 
agriculture and 1,000 in transportation. The 
manufacturing and mechanical group remained 
at 29,000; the trade group increased from 
5,600 to 8,000—the public employees from 
1,700 to 1,900—the professionals from 2,000 
to 5,000—and the domestic and personal ser- 
vants from 44,000 to 48,000. 

We all know that technological unemploy- 
ment has made vast changes in our whole in- 
dustrial set-up—that 50,000 harvesting ma- 
chines have taken the place of more than 100,- 
000 farm laborers; that in ten years the air 
control of New York subway doors has cut 
down the number of guards about 25 per cent 
—while the number of passengers increased 
about 50 per cent. We know too, that Class 
I railroads greatly increased their business 
and at the same time reduced the numbers on 
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their payrolls by 13 per cent. In fact, for 
every 100 workers employed in manufacturing 
pursuits in 1923, not more than 88 are said to 
be employed today. It is true that some of 
these workers have gone into non-manufactur- 
ing pursuits, but it is likewise true that ways 
must be devised for using the labor of men who 
are displaced by machines. Is it too much to 
assume that unless capital and labor as a whole 
can better regularize the production and dis- 
tribution of goods, that social agencies are 
going to be faced with ever increasing prob- 
lems of family relief; that fewer wage-earners 
will be employed; that there will be a perma- 
nent employable relief-receiving group; and 
that the marginal workers in American indus- 
try will bear the brunt of the burden? What 
then will be the status of the Negro commu- 
nity? 

A more detailed analysis of these census 
data would present many new problems for 
consideration—the increasing size of our pro- 
fessional group, its middle class ideals and 
practices; the increasing urbanization of Ne- 
groes and their entrance into public service: 
the changing techniques of domestic and per- 
sonal service and the status of Negro em- 
ployees; the waning power of labor organiza- 
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tions; the demands for a shorter work day and 
a shorter work week; unemployment insuranc: 
for all workers; Communism and the popular 
ization of a form of labor action; and the mild 
interest now being manifested by both the con 
servative and the radicals of the labor move- 
ment for some form of political action. These 
are current problems in which the Negro com- 
munity is becoming interested and upon which 
it is giving expression. Molders of opinion 
within the group, now more than ever, must 
be able to see this problem as a part of the 
whole, be able to advise thereon, and to see that 
intelligent thought is applied thereon. This 
would mean that a number of our programs 
might be revamped, procedures be realigned, 
and institutions be reconstructed or discarded. 

This so-called ugly civilization, therefore, 
offers in the Negro community sphere of social 
problems with which it is concerned, one and 
only one convention—that of perpetually re- 
evaluating all the customs, traditions, and 
ideas which it adopts. The shifting scenes of 
Negro life must not be retarded either by out- 
worn and antiquated programs or by the 
super-sentimental shibboleths of race to which 
we have so long been addicted. 


VV 


Absolutely Fair 


(A Short, Short Story) 
By Arter FLEMING 


NEW POLICEMEN TO BE APPOINTED 

“Vacancies have been created in the Police De- 
partment by the resignation of two policemen. The 
Civil Service Commission announces an examination 
to fill these vacancies for April 22nd. Applicants 
must be between the ages of 24 and 34 years, weigh 
more than 165 pounds, at least 5 feet 9 inches in 
height, and be citizens... . ” 


George Vance read, then read again this 
item in “The Daily Times.” He passed it to 
his pretty young wife, who sat near him, neatly 
patching her high school class sweater. 

She slowly read the article; then, with the 
light of hope in her eyes, that George had not 
seen for many months, exclaimed: “Oh, George, 
do apply! This may be the break we have been 
waiting for. You have everything required: 
age, weight, height and your two years in col- 
lege have prepared you to pass any mental 
tests. Heaven knows something must be done.” 
Tears crept into the eyes of the brave little 
wife. “Unless you soon get some kind of a job, 


we will not have even this shabby roof over our 
heads.” 

“What! 
you again?” 

“This morning. I told him you were out look- 
ing for a job. He said that you had better 
find one soon, and he didn’t mean maybe.” 

“Well, he did not have to get nasty about 
it. I intend to pay him every cent I owe him. 
Yes, I will take this examination, and pass it. 
I have always had a suppressed desire to be a 
cop. Brace up, sweetheart. Our troubles will 
soon be over.” 

Twenty-one other applicants appeared for 
examination on April 22nd. Of the fine-looking 
bunch of young men gathered in the lobby at 
Police Headquarters, George Vance was the fin- 
est physical specimen. His six feet, three inches 
of height made him the tallest man in the room. 
Two hundred fifteen pounds were distributed 
over his body in such proportions as to almost 
give him an appearance of slenderness. In 


Has the landlord been worrying 
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high school and college he had been a three 
letter man. ‘The fall before he had been star 
end on the local semi-pro football team. 

The only two men in the room who compared 
with him in physical perfection were two Ne 
groes. ‘They were standing near George, con 
versing in undertones, kidding each other, their 
heavy, sonorous voices blending in amused 
chuckles at each jibe. 

The darker one was saying to his brown- 
skinned companion: “What chance has a choc 
olate drop among all this vanilla?” Both 
chuckled. “The fact that you have nerve 
enough to remain here shows that there is plen- 
ty good cop material in you. But, what is the 
use? Let’s go home, Bill.” 

“Say, listen to me, Big Boy!” The pleasant 
rumbling of the brown skin’s voice carried to 
George’s ear. “When I start, I finish. Old 
Lady Luck never helps a quitter. Anything 
might happen. An earthquake may come along 
and kill all these white boys before they get 
ready to hand out these jobs. ‘Big Bill’ is 
going to see this thing through.” 

George joined in the chuckles that followed 
this brand of optimism. Remembering how 
discouraged he had lately become over his fail- 
ure to land a job, he was ashamed of himself. 
He conceded that, although jokingly said, the 
brown boy had stated the exact truth: The 
only chance for those Negroes to get the jobs 
lay in the early demise of the twenty white 
boys present. For the first time he began to 
appreciate the awful handicap against black 
men... . Yet, they were courageous enough to 
joke about it. He looked at them with a newly 
awakened respect. . . . Still, he was glad that he 
was not a Negro. 

The dark boy was now talking: “Look who’s 
here! Be quiet; let’s hear what old four-eyes 
has to say.” 

Following the speaker’s gaze, George saw 
coming into the lobby, a stoop-shouldered, gray- 
haired man, wearing heavy-lensed eye glasses. 
He began calling the names of the applicants 
alphabetically. Some one whispered that he 
was the Secretary of the Civil Service Commis- 
sien. As he called the names, peering over his 
glasses, he carefully scrutinized the applicants, 
checking them off on his list and making some 
kind of memorandum. 

“George Vance” was next to the last name 
called; the last name, “William Vance.” George 
noted with some surprise that William Vance 
was the name of the brown-skinned Negro 
standing near him; at whose humorous sallies 
he had been smiling. 

“Now men,” began the Secretary, “in order 
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that this examination shall be absolutely 
fair—” Here the Secretary gave a long pause 
for emphasis. 

“The Angel Gabriel will grade the papers,” 
the brown-skinned Negro whispered. 

“To make this examination absolutely fair,” 
repeated the Secretary, “each man will be given 
a number. He must write this number on all 
papers and give it to the examiners when re- 
quired. Any paper on which a name instead 
of a number appears, will not be considered. 
No one will know your number but me. I am 
not an examiner. Only after each applicant 
has been graded through his number will these 
grades be returned to me. I will then substitute 
names for numbers. There are two places to 
be filled. The three receiving the highest grades 
will be certified to the Safety Director. He 
will have authority to commission two of these 
police officers. Now we will proceed to the 
rooms where the examinations are to be held. 
Good luck to all of you.” 

That evening, George’s sweet little wife was 
impatiently awaitnig him. With trembling 
eagerness, she sprang into. his arms. In halt- 
ing accents, she whispered, “George, George, 
dear, how did you come out?” 

“Sweetheart, they said that the appointments 
will be made in ten days. How do you think 
I will look in brass buttons?” 

“Do you think you passed, dear?” 

“I am positive. It was a cinch. The eyes 
of those gray-haired babies almost popped out 
when they saw how easily I handled the physi- 
cal tests!” 

“What about the rest?” 

“The mental tests were just as easy. And 
everybody was so nice to me. Two of the 
examiners practically told me they hoped that 
I would finish on top. Our troubles are over. 
I am finally going to get a break. When that 
landlord comes back, tell him I will pay him in 
full out of my first month’s pay. But let me 
tell you about two colored boys who took the 
examination. .. .” 

Eleven days later, with consternation and a 
feeling that makes men jump off high buildings, 
George read the following item in “The Daily 
Times,” but did not pass it to his wife: 


TWO NEW POLICEMEN APPOINTED 

“As a result of the Civil Service Examination 
held April 22nd, Melvin Smith, former Central High 
athlete, and Arnold Brewster, for seven years truck 
driver for the Maul Company, have been appointed 
to fill the vacancies in the police department. The 
Secretary of the Commission announced that these 
men stood respectively second and third on the list. 
It is rumored that the man who ranked first, having 
made a remarkably high average, was a Negro 
named George Vance.” 
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ready been provided for relief to New 
York’s unemployed. Of this sum much is to go 
to the 328,000 Negroes who are more than 
four and one-half per cent of the city’s total 
population. 

In Manhattan, which houses 225,000 of this 
number, or twelve per cent of all the inhabi- 
tants of the Borough, two offices have been 
set up for direct relief to families of this race. 
Early, therefore, the question of employing 
Negro case workers was forced to the front. 
It became an issue which dwarfed all others— 
Negroes contending that there were too many 
college bred young women and men idle for 
the positions to go to whites; and leaders in 
the white social service world contending that 
there were no case workers among Negroes 
known to them as capable of supervising the 
work of the offices. The Welfare Council lent 
one of its executives to organize and direct the 
activities which are supervised by white work- 
ers. Under them are Negro interviewers, case 
workers, stenographers, clerks, and one or 
more assistant supervisors—roughly thirty-five 
to forty in all. 

If it is true that there are no Negroes de- 
veloped in case work technique and adminis- 
tration, the charities have themselves to blame 
and not Negroes. The white officials who are 
supervising the two stations referred to above 
came from regularly established agencies which 
relieved them temporarily to serve during the 
current emergency. But there were no Negroes 
to be lent by the Charities of New York be- 
cause they had none. 

Young people trained at the New York 
School of Social Work are now employed in 
charity organizations in other parts of the 
country. Some of them are supervisors of sev- 
eral years standing with excellent records. 
Others similarly trained in New York and else- 
where are in the service of agencies in Chicago, 
Detroit, Cleveland, St. Louis, Baltimore, At- 
lanta, Houston, Kansas Ctiy, Washington, 
Los Angeles, and a number of other cities. 
The three chief relief agencies in New York 
City (including Brooklyn) can count together 


Who Is To Blame? 


By Hitt 


ORE than forty million dollars have al- 


hand. 

The National Urban League has award 
ed 57 fellowships in social work. Thirty 
seven of the persons receiving these fellowships 
have been trained in New York. Practically 
every one of this latter number has served thx 
Charities as a student case worker as required 
by the New York School of Social Work for 
the completion of his or her course. In addition 
Negro students have received fellowship grant 
from the school; and others have paid their 
own way. Seldom is there no colored student 
going through the laboratory training provid- 
ed by the Charities, and often have the Chari- 
ties reported to the schools that their work 
was well done. The availability and capacity 
of Negroes as social workers have therefore 
been known to the agencies which have helped 
to train them but refrained from employing 
them. Thus have these agencies failed to offer 
incentive to Negroes to train in large numbers ; 
and thus, too, are they to blame for not having 
a group of experienced Negro case workers 
upon whom to draw in the crisis at hand which 
calls for the best possible service, and only the 
best any individual can bring to bear upon it, 
regardless of race or color. 

We cannot subscribe to the theory that Ne- 
gro social workers should be assigned only to 
work among their own race; but even if the 
New York associations cared to follow such a 
policy, they would find, even in normal times, 
sufficient poverty among 328,000 Negroes to 
give employment to a few dozen clerks, inter- 
viewers, case workers, and supervisors. And 
during these abnormal times when unemploy- 
ment has forced poverty into homes never be- 
fore faced with it and unemployed Negroes 
outnumber whites proportionally, there is suffi- 
cient reason to discard this antiquated prac- 
tice as we have had to discard others. When 
the temporary relief agencies made up their 
minds to use Negro workers, 100 or more were 
found to be available. Not all of them are 
trained social workers but the number who are 
trained exceeded expectations and many are 
ably prepared for their assignments. 


their Negro case workers on the fingers of one 
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RO LE 
AND COMMENT 


T is an ironic coincidence that many of the proud 
- names catalogued in The Carolina Low Coun- 
try* are in this book,** too, appearing in all their 
glory as barterers in human flesh, or as ardent 
apologists for that calling. A Rutledge of Low 
Country fame said of the slave traffic: “Religion 
and humanity have nothing to do with this question. 
Interest alone is the governing principle with na- 
tions.” Louis D, De Saussure, Thomas Norman 
Gadsden and many other members of old Charleston 
families appear among Mr. Bancroft’s slave trad- 
ers, in company with fellow grandees in Richmond, 
Memphis, New Orleans, etc. An obvious contrast 
between T'he Carolina Low Country and this work 
could take as its starting point this remark of Mr. 
Bancroft’s: “The Old Exchange or Customhouse 

. is the most historic building in perhaps all the 
South. The Sons of the Revolution in South 
Carolina have placed on it a bronze tablet with an 
eloquent inscription . . . ; here George Washing- 
ton in 1791 was entertained. . . . With no less 
historical importance they might have added: From 
colonial days until after the middle of the nine- 
teenth century from several hundred to many 
thousand slaves were annually sold to the highest 
bidders. . . .” 


In striking contrast, too, are the lovely paintings 
and etchings of the romantic book beside the photo- 
graphs and contemporary drawings of the history. 
These latter show a semi-frontier civilization whose 
brutishness is thrown into even more shocking relief 
because of the occasional psuede-elegance. In The 
Carolina Low Country mention of slave-trading 
(which was a major industry) is conspicuously 
absent. Slave-trading may not be history, after 
all. Perhaps only exquisite amours, chivalry, and 
derring do are history. 


There has been such a Hallelujah chorus for the 
glories of antebellum days that even the cautious 
hints that all of slavery may not have been para- 
disal, were once warmly received as revolutionary, 
especially if the opinions were delivered below the 
Potomac. Occasionally commentators mentioned a 
few abuses, cancelled them with a few humanitarian 
incidents, and left slavery a’straddling the fence. 
Some of us, however, could never accept slavery 
as,a fifty-fifty proposition. The chronicler is con- 


*Reviewed in last month’s “Chronicle and Comment.” 
**Slave Trading in the Old South, by Frederic Banc- 
roft, Baltimore: J. H. Hurst Co., $4.00. 


Truth Will Out 


By Sreniinc A. Brown 


vinced, upon reading the book, of an earlier opin- 
ion: that slavery had its good side, that it even had 
its best, and that at its best it was hell. 


The apostles’ creed handed down by Dew, Har- 
per, Thomas Nelson Page and Thomas Dixon to 
their disciples The Revisionists (!) should now be 
silenced forever. Mr. Bancroft demolishes many 
more than the following ten pronouncements. (1) 
“The Old South scorned acquisitiveness. (Damyank 
money grubbing.)’’ In reality the great extent of 
slave trading and its defense grew out of the fact 
that it was so lucrative. The foundations of many 
great fortunes lay in slave trading. One could 
make up for extravagance and poor management 
by selling a few slaves. As John Jay Chapman 
says, “Slavery was always commerce.” Even be- 
fore the “‘negro fever” an annual average involved 
in slave trading amounted to $64,999,600. (2) 
“Charges of antebellum sexual immorality are 
libellous.” Mr. Bancroft does not have to point 
to the cloud of witnesses about, but gives proofs 
of the fancy prices paid for “fancy girls,” a fancy 
name for concubines. (3) “The South would have 
abolished slavery in its own time (true) and way.” 
The facts are that just before the Civil War “the 
negro fever’’ was raging, and attempts were made 
to reopen the African slave trade. Free Negroes 
were often in jeopardy of being sold. (4) “Negroes 
were contented with their lot, and (5) were happy 
even when sold.” Mr. Bancroft gives the records 
of the many Negroes sold as ‘criminal,’ i.e., in- 
tractable. He tells us of the many suicides, at- 
tempted and committed by the newly sold slaves. 
(6) “Negroes were so clumsily unskilled that good 
hoes weren't allowed to them, etc.”” The records 
afford extensive evidence of the slave's skill as 
artisan. It would be better to consider separately 
the last four particulars of the creed: (7) “Fam- 
ilies were not broken up,” (8) “children were not 
sold separately,” (9) “There was no slave breed- 
ing,” (10) “Slave traders were ostracized.” 


Mr. Bancroft does not set out to refute, but to 
present the truth. When he does find falsehood 
parading, however, he strips off the regalia with 
obvious joy. Speaking of the separation of fam- 
ilies, which has been minimized, he says: “Inter- 
ested persons easily satisfied themselves that slaves 
were almost indifferent to separations. This was 
refuted by the use of handcuffs by new purchasers, 
by the chain-gangs of the interstate traders and 
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by thousands of advertisements telling that run- 
aways were supposed to have returned to their old 
homes or gone to kindred from whom they had 
been parted. And because separations were too 
notorious to be denied, it was often undertaken to 
palliate them by saying that they were no worse 
than those among white persons. . . . Any favorable 
sophistry or sanctimonious mummery was wel- 
comed and hailed as a complete defense.” 

Of one of the statements of Ulrich Phillips who 
has come to be considered the authority on slavery, 
Mr. Bancroft writes: “‘Hardly ever sold sep- 
arately!’ On the contrary, they were hardly less 
than a staple in the trade. . . . It may be worth 
while to heap to overflowing the measure of in- 
disputable facts.” And he does heap it with a 
vengeance. Nor is this the only place where he 
believes refutation of Prof. Phillips is needed, and 
easily accomplished. About ‘slave breeding, 
DuBose Heyward, in The Carolina Low Country 
writes: “The ridiculous accusation that stocks were 
bred up by the forced mating of particularly fine 
specimens finds not the slightest corroboration in 
fact.” If, quibbling aside, this means that there 
was no ‘slave breeding, Mr. Heyward joins the 
group which Mr. Bancroft, by cold statistics and 
keen logic, completely overthrows. A Charleston 
advertisement reads: “ ... [These Negroes] are 
prime, their present Owner, with great trouble and 
expense, selected them out of many for several 
years past. They were purchased for stock and 
breeding Negroes, and to any Planter who par- 
ticularly wanted them for that purpose, they are a 
very choice and desirable gang.” The proceeds 
from slave rearing filled the coffers of the border 
states of Virginia, Kentucky and Missouri. Fecund- 
ity was at a premium; “a rattlin’ good breeder,” 
“a young girl who would breed like a cat,” “too 
old for breeding” were familiar expressions in 
chivalric parlance. Women past childbearing were 
drugs on the market. 
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The ‘social ostracism of the slave trader’ M-. 
Bancroft proves to be another figment of the 
imagination. He shows the most eminent lumin- 
aries of church and state engaged in the traffic. 
It paid, hence it was respectable. Of course, ther 
were gradations. The socially prominent preferre: 
to be known as ‘brokers’ while the lesser fry wer: 
often still ‘livery stable keepers.’ But the greates! 
difference was that the socially prominent ‘brokers’ 
sold more slaves and made more money than th: 
riffraff traders. And thereon hangs a moral. 

The book is overwhelming in more senses than 
one. It is documented from all sources: from 
travellers’ accounts, memoirs, unwritten recollec 
tions (properly checked up) and especially from 
what is uncontrovertible evidence: court records 
and slave traders’ own advertisements and ac 
counts. It covers exhaustively a territory extend- 
ing from Washington to Missouri and all points 
South. It is done in the best tradition of scholar- 
ship, with pertinent anecdotes and occasional 
gleams of irony. Some of his narratives have the 
climactic force of the best short stories; among 
these is the story of what Mackay saw at Gadsden’s 
patriarchal plantation, and what dire things hap- 
pened there shortly after. 

This excellent book should be in the home of 
every intelligent American. One fears, however, 
that some of our own ‘literati’ will consider it too 
‘harrowing, and that the Southern ‘revisionists’ 
damning it as later generation abolitionism, un- 
fortunately won't read it. It happens, however, 
that here, as in so many other cases, facts are 
abolitionist. Slave Trading In The Old South may 
be swept over and covered by another avalanche 
of sentimental nonsense about the Old South's 
grandeur and her ‘peculiar institution.’ Let the 


avalanche come. This book is a solid rock, not to 
be moved. It is here and will be here, when time 
has swept all of the loose dirt away. 


COMING EVENTS 


PAUL ROBESON CONCERTS 

Two concerts will be given by Paul Robeson at the 
Town Hall, on the evening of January 17th and the 
evening of January 23rd. 


“SAVAGE RHYTHM” TO OPEN 


“Savage Rhythm,” the play of Negro life by Harry 
Hamilton and Norman Foster, will open at the John 
Golden Theater, New Year’s Eve. The drama was ori- 
ginally scheduled to come to town January 18th. 
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MR. VANDERCOOK SEES LIBERIA 
Forry Stay 1x. By John W. Vandercook. Harper & 
Brothers. $2.50. 
R. VANDERCOOK who introduced us tu the black 
folk of the Suriname hinterland and painted that 
excellent portrait of Henry Christophe, has this time 
turned his hand to a novel which deals chiefly with the 
rather uninteresting and pathetic little group of whites 
known as Coasters who hang rather precariously on the 
periphery of the Dark Continent. Mostly traders, ad 
venturers, missionaries, steamship agents and consular 
representatives, they comprise that stodgy, pasty-faced 
group of quinine addicts who go out to the West Coast 
of Africa intent on making a quick fortune and re 
turning to their native lands, only to be caught in the 
net of Negroland and remain to die of old age, fever 
er acute alcoholism. The title of the novel is derived 


from an old Coaster ditty 


Beware, take care, of the Bight of Benin: 

Where for one that comes out, there’s forty stay in. 

This reviewer, who is somewhat acquainted with 
Monrovia and the people there, must confess to an in 
difference as to the fate of these colorless Caucasians 
Not even excepting Dr. Max Thiele, the Austrian physi 
cian, Mr. Vandercook’s white characters seem but an 
insignificant splotch on the great expanse of black and 
green that is Africa. He has painted them with accuracy 
and perhaps has been charitable, but in the end one 
feels that these folk who despise the natives, the black 
ruling class and themselves for having to stay in Liberia, 
are perhaps a little despicable. Against the background 
of virile, black Africa that faces the facts of life with 
such admirable frankness, the author pictures these 
parasitical Nordics with all of their annoying moods 
and complexes. The comparison is hardly flattering te 
them. 

Contrasted with this little handful of whites, is the 
Liberian upper class, largely office holders. The author 
quite properly sketches these people as a gang of super 
sensitive, apprehensive, calloused, bankrupt, self-asser 
tive, cunning folk sitting uncertainly on the backs of 
the exploited natives and perhaps rightly fearful of 
the imperialist powers surrounding them. He fails, 
however, to show that in some ways these people are 
admirable and that much of their suspicion of the 
whites is justified. After all, they are pioneers like 
the Pilgrims of Massachusetts and the stalwarts who 
wrested North America from the Amerindian. Unlike 
other colonies, Liberia has had precious little assis- 
tance.from the outside either in the form of money or 
skill, and when she obtained either there were strings 
tied to it. Rogues though they be, they do have their 
redeeming features. 

The somewhat unabsorbing romance that serves as a 
vehicle or background, can be quickly told. Paul Brand, 
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an American painter stopping temporarily in Monrovia. 
falls in love with Evelyn, the very recent bride of 
Andrew Hayes, an American treaty official who collects 
Liberia’s revenues. The gossipy little community is soon 
talking cbout the affair and the two lovers decide to 
see no more of each other. In an effort to forget her, 
Brand goes on a journey up country through the Komb- 
wah Section to the Sierra Leone border on a secret mis- 
sion to get arms for Robert Willis, an American-born 
Negro, an excellent business man and head of the 
Opposition Party, who is desirous of making a show 
of force on election day and thus scaring the govern 
ment into staging a fair election. 

Brand succeeds in his mission but soon after his re- 
turn to Monrovia a yellow fever epidemic breaks out. 
Dr. Thiele takes charge and appoints Brand as _ his 
assistant and the whites are quarantined at a nearby 
rubber plantation. Hayes disobeys the Doctor’s order 
and returns to Monrovia to warn President Burgess of 
the arms plot and to see Rakya, a pretty Syrian girl 
who is something of a nymphomaniac. He conveniently 
contracts yellow fever and dies, which settles the prob- 
lem for Evelyn and Paul. 

Readers will find Mr. Vandercook at his best in his 
descriptions of the life of the tawdry little capital, the 
ball at the Executive Mansion and the gorgeous scenery 
of sea, lowland and jungle. He is successful in captur- 
ing the mood of equatorial Africa but he does not seem 
to have spent much, if any, time in the hinterland he so 
sketchily pictures. And the hinterland is the real 
Africa. 

One gathers from all of Mr. Vandercook's writings 
that he has never completely rid himself of the popular 
notion among white people, that the so-called civilized 
or Europeanized Negro is a sort of tragic figure, a 
little ridiculous who, even in Liberia, is burdened with 
a weighty inferiority complex and a tremendous awe 
and respect for anything Caucasian; that it is only when 
the black man returns to Africa or “primitive” society 
that he reaches his full stature. To this type of mind, 
the Ethiopian in America or Europe is “aping the white 
man” and doing so very unsuccessfully. This, of course, 
is partially true in that all human beings are rather 
ridiculous and their strivings futile and pathetic, but 
it is doubtful whether it is more true of the black folk 
than the white. 

“Forty Stay In” is not the sort of book you are eager 
to finish at one sitting but it is well worth reading and 
is written with skill and polish. 


GEORGE 8S. SCHUYLER 


Tue Herricanr. By John Levo. Hutchinson, London. 
7 shillings, 6 pence. 
HIS is the story of an island, “big enough to live 
on, and small enough to love”’—Tortola in the 
British Virgin Islands. 
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The wealth of material which the lesser West Indies 
offer to the writer and the painter has scarcely been 
touched. In this novel, we have for almost the first 
time an authentic, understandable picture of rural life 
in the Antilles; of the sights and sounds; of the ways 
of black people with whites and with each other. ‘The 
author, a white ‘Tortolian planter, brings the same 
sympathy and admiration to bear on his colored neigh- 
bors as did Lafcadio Hearn in his “Three Years in the 
French West Indies”; but Hearn with ail his mastery 
of the magic of words, was a sentimentalist and devoid 
of a sense of humor. Mr. Levy is able to show his 
colored peasants as human beings in the round. He 
enjoys their individualisms and peculiarities, without 
turning them into caricatures, as so many white authors 
have done who have attempted to write about the West 
Indies. 

The story is a slight one. The hero, Henry Temple 
ton, unable to adjust to life in London, decides on 
impulse to return to the island of his birth and seek 
physical and mental rehabilitation in becoming a cocoa- 
nut planter on the iong-deserted family estate, of which 
he is still the owner. Enroute, he meets the heroine, 
who turns out to be the owner of the next estate to 
his; but the somewhat tenuous love-story which follows 
is far from being the central point of interest. This 
lies rather in the struggle of young ‘Templeton to 
reclaim his estate from the “bush,” in the working 
relationships he builds up with the people who share 
his labors, in the subtle development of the interplay 
of different personalities and different manners of look- 
ing upon life. In many books about such relations, we 
have read of the influence of the white concepts upon 
the black; in this we are shown how black people attain 
their ends with the white; how white people are con- 
strained to measure up to the concepts of the country- 
side as to how “buccras” should behave. “The ‘Tor- 
tolians” says Mr. Levo, “are a peaceful race, orderly 
by nature, respectful of authority, and willing to obey 
it. . . . They are industrious, and shrewd enough to 
value what ensures the peaceful enjoyment of their 
quite independent lives. But they are independent, and 
under a weak hand they would be unruly. Neither 
Commissioner, nor doctor, nor parson, nor anybody else 
who represents the power they habitually obey, can 
depend upon the glamour or prestige of office for his 
influence over them. They take each man on his own 
merits as a man, and have an unerring instinct for a 
weak one.” 

“They will not rebel, nor openly defy, but they will 
oppose him quietly and skilfully, and will not trouble 
to disguise their feelings either. A strong man and a 
just mar they are equally quick to recognize. Not that 
they accept him without due and sufficient trial of his 
qualities. They look a newcomer up and down with 
a quiet and most discerning eye; place him under in- 
spection; discuss him among themselves; try all their 
many tricks upon him; probe him for weak spots; wait 
to see how long he takes to make up his mind, and 
whether he changes it; and whether he goes uneven 
in an emergency. They are connoisseurs of manners, 
know when they are genuine, and prefer them good. 
They will put up with bad manners if they must, but 
never without returning like for like. They are hardly 
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ever deceived; not easily impressed; quite impertur)- 
able; altogether a race of men demanding . . . men to 
govern them.” 

The island clergyman, enlightening ‘Templeton as to 
what he may expect, says, “There is practically 10 
color feeling here. The little there is is purely aca- 
demic, and due to race propaganda, The island belongs 
to them. Nobody disputes their ownership. And they 
afford a striking proof that black and colored people, 
given fair condivions, can be quite equal to white. But, 
mind, I don’t pretend that I really know them; there 
is always something behind.” 

Not only does the book show the author's affection 
and respect for his colored neighbors (who are much 
“better done” than his white characters) but his love 
for the island itself finds expression in many beauti- 
ful passages of description. The ruined estate-house of 
Dawson's Bay—“a flight of steps leading nowhere, and 
torn and crumbled walls sunk in bush. Wild paw-paw 
trees, umbrella-topped and ringed with lemon-yellow 
fruit, grew among them. A forest of wild tamarind 
had rent the foundations like wedges driven home; and 
a wilderness of prickly pear, sword-grass, wild pine, 
and Spanish dagger made a seemingly impenetrable 
undergrowth, as forbidding as a mass of bayonets.” 

The pelicans, “which drifted with motionless wings 
on a wind which had sprung from a low cloud; glided 
downwards in great looping curves, shimmed the water, 
mounted in spirals until they reached the air current. 
and floated on it again. ... 

“The colour masses which chequer and_ illuminate 
West Indian seas are always changing. The water has 
its intrinsic colour, but it absorbs and reflects the 
changing colours of the sky above and of the reefs and 
sand below. In cloudless sunlight it is a sheet of 
luminous blue water, glowing with a hue so softly 
brilliant, and yet so intense, that the air above it seems 
to be ethereally stained. The soft, white lustrous 
plumage of the pelican’s breast catches this colour, and 
he floats in the air above the water clothed in plumage 
of the palest azure. The sun goes behind a cloud, the 
sea darkens and loses its living light, and the pelican 
appears in his own sober suit of white and grey, until 
the shadow goes, and the sea paints him blue again.” 
The high-light of description is, however, the slow 
oncoming, and then the awful fury of the tropical 
storm which gives the book its name. Anyone who 
has ever lived through a hurricane will recognize with 
almost painful keenness, the fidelity of this picture- 
“glass lookin’ sorrowful, the sky ripped to pieces, the 
sea hummin’ deat’,” in the graphic words of one of the 
sailor characters. This ability of the West Indian to 
choose his words with that extra touch which spells 
the difference between prose and natural poetry, aj} 
pears again and again in the dialect passages, which will 
be savored by all who know and love the pithy island 
speech. “Dem letter’ don’ meet. Only tongue does meet 
tongue.” Of Templeton, who did not make the error 
of precipitate decisions, “he sit an’ wait fo’ wisdom .. . 
he eye well deep, pas’ buccra eye.” Of tan-tan, or 
wild tamarind, that pest of the West Indian farmer, 
“dey got toot’ an’ claw an’ cleave downward”; and of 
the wild date or dagger-plant, “de prickle’ harass cruel.” 

This modest book should be in the library of every 
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person interested in the background of our colored 
citizens, and eager for the dawn of a better day in the 
relations of the two races. 
JOANNA COLCORD. 
“Staves Tovay.” By George S. Schuyler. Brewer, War- 
ren & Putnam. $2.50. 

KORGE SCHUYLER has written a_ readable 

book, and one which is a definite improvement over the 
former effort both from the point of view of content 
and treatment. With a full consciousness of how dis- 
appointed [T was in “Black-No-More,” and the out- 
spoken manner in which I said so, I thought I might 
set my mind somewhat at ease if I said all the objection- 
able things I have to say about “Slaves Today” at the 
outset, then proceed to the points about it which have 
recommended themselves to me. 

In the first place, “Slaves Today” is more than a 
novel it as a thinly veiled fictional exposure of condi 
tions in that far off country of Liberia, and told in a 
far more effective manner than a straightforward re 
port could have been fold. As a matter of fact, Mr. 
Schuyler has disguised the leading political figures in 
his book with so little make-up that I wonder that he 
took the trouble to disguise them at all. Any one who 
knows anything ot Liberia at all, for instance, recog 
nizes instantly the character Tom Saunders as T. J. R. 
Faulkner who has figured prominently in the reform 
element of Liberia for two decades. Other officials need 
only be placed as to periods in Liberia which correspond 
to certain activities known to have been associated with 
Mr. Faulkner, and it becomes only a matter of spelling 
to give each of the characters his rightful name and 
place. 

But those points are not damaging to the book, and 
are mentioned only in passing. If anything, they add 
to the zest of reading the sordid story of how high-hat 
officials of Liberia have despoiled their country and have 
driven so many natives farther back into the jungle. 
and darkness. They add to the disgust with which 
most Afro-Americans consider Liberia and her political 
condition. 

The story is an absorbing one. It deals with the 
adventures of Zo, a,young native of ‘Takama and opens 
with Zo’s marriage to Pameta, daughter of the Chief of 
Takama, Into the picture comes David Jackson, re- 
cently appointed Commissioner of the First District, 
because he knows how to exact tribute from the natives, 
and has no scruples about how this is done. Takama, 
a pleasant, peace loving village in the First District, 
has aroused the ire of Commissioner Jackson by failing 
to send the required amount of rice and palm wine to 


the assembling point where it could be forwarded to” 


Monrovia and into warehouses of conniving officials. 
In remonstrating against Jackson's brutality, the chief 
of Takama is killed by Liberian soldiers, and Pameta 
is kidnaped by the Commissioner so that she can become 
one of his concubines. 

Zo, in attempting to rescue his bride from Jackson, 
is captured and sold into slavery in the Spanish colony 
of Fernando Po. It is here that Mr. Schuyler, with con- 
siderable skill, lets his readers into the picture of 
Slavery as it is being carried on today. Ii is prac- 
tically the same picture drawn by Mr. Faulkner in his 
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appeal to America and Europe two years ago—the 
appeal which resulted in the resignation of the Presi- 
dent of Liberia. Prof. Charles S. Johnson, former editor 
of this mayazine, ani who represented the United States 
on an international investigation commission which went 
into Liberia at the request of Mr. Faulkner last year. 
has reported a story very similar in content to “Slaves 
Today,” if not like it in form. And Mr. Schuyler him- 
self prepares the American reader for the facts in his 
book by a series of articles on Liberia and her slave 
traffic which was published in the leading American 
dailies and copied in one or two of our weeklies. 

There are many people who believe that fiction is a 
greater crusading agency against social evils than are 
weighty factual tomes. They cite “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
as a fine example of the truth of their position. Per 
haps Mr. Schuyler is of this school, and had a very 
definite message to give to the world in his “Slaves 
Today.” If he is and had, he has succeeded admirably 
for the book certainly reeks with the stuff from which 
indignation is made. Even Negroes who have been 
wont to consider Liberia from a distant and disinter- 
ested point of view must alter their opinions and think 
a little more soberly about this African Republic after 
reading this book. 

There are high spots in the description, that make 
one realize that George Schuyler, if he ever does settle 
down to produce something worth while in literature, 
can do it with the ease and grace of the best of them. 
As just a story of rotten conditions in Liberia, “Slaves 
Today” leaves nothing to be desired. In my opinion 
the book is well worth reading. 

DEWEY R. JONES: 


Negro Land Grant Colleges 


(Continued from page 17) 


devote his time exclusively to that phase of the 
college activities. This would also amel-orate 
the situation in some schools where presidents 
who are politicians are trying to be educators 
and educators on the faculty are trying to be 
politic-'ans in order to usurp the prerogatives 
of the president. 

The other method and perhaps the most 
desirable is to allow the president and faculty 
to assume the educational leadership as they 
rightfully should. Then the people of the state, 
through their political leaders could assume 
the political burden. This presupposes, of 
course, voting and supporting men who will 
champion the cause of your state institutions. 
It requires the election and appo‘ntment of 
Negroes to the various state legislatures and 
state boards who will contend for just appro- 
priations. 

In general, the salvation of Negro higher 
education in the South depends upon the proper 
functioning of the Land Grant Colleges for 
Negroes. But politics cannot be ignored if 
the aims as embodied in the Morrill Act are 
to be realized. 
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Haiti 

Representatives of nine organizations have signed a 
memorial to President Hoover asking an end to United 
States Financial Dictatorship in Haiti and complete 
restoration of self government in that country. The 


Memorial specifically recommends: 

“1. Complete restoration of financial and political 
autonomy to Haiti; 2. Withdrawal of the U. S. Marines 
now stationed in Haiti; 3. Negotiation of a new treaty 
constitutionally negotiated with the consent of the legis- 
latures of both nations.” 


* * * 


Communists 

Of the 2,000 Hunger Marchers that descended on the 
Capitol Sunday, December 6th, in order to appear 
before the opening of Congress on the 7th, 500 or more 
were colored. Most of the colored delegation had been 
picked up on the road and in cities. 

Isaiah Hawkins of Pittsburgh was one of a delega- 
tion of three which attempted to enter the Congres- 


sional Chamber with a petition fur unemployed insur- 


ance. The delegation was refused admission. 


Clinic sponsored by the American Legion and the State Commission on 
Crippled Children, Tampa, Florida 


January, 1932 


my 


Cotton 

A bulletin issued by the United States Departmen 
of Labor announces the successful development of « 
cotton picking machine which is able to pick as muci 
cotton in 2.7 hours as men can do in 77. Up to the 
beginning of the World War in 1914 practically all! 
cotton was picked by hand and the cotton growing in 
dustry utilized thousands of Negro “pickers” who are 
apt now to be gradually displaced. 


Child Welfare 


Forrester B. Washington, Director of the Atlanta 
School of Social Work, has been selected by the Editor 
in Chief of the White House Conference publications 
to edit the book to be published by the Conference on 
Negro Child Life. Mr. Washington graduated from 
Tufts College, Boston, Mass. and received his A. M 
at Columbia University, New York City. He was 
formerly a Fellow of the National Urban League at 
the New York School of Social Work. He is the author 
of several sociological studies including, THE NEGR(‘ 
IN TOLEDO; THE DETROIT NEGRO; A STUDY 
OF NEGRO APARTMENT HOUSE EMPLOYEES 
IN NEW YORK CITY. At the Annual Meeting in 
1931 he was elected a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Conference of Social Work. 


* * * * 


A clinic for Negro children, 


was held in December at the 
Tampa Negro hospital under the 
auspices of the U. S. S. Tampa 
Post, No. 5, American Legion. 

Dr. Prescott LeBreton, chiet 
surgeon of the Florida Crippled 
Children’s Hospital in St. Peters- 
burg, was in cnarge. The clinic 
was made possible through the 
funds appropriated by the state 
and augmented by the American 
Legion. 

The Tampa Urban League 
made a survey of the crippled 


Negro children and _ presented 
them for examination. 


* 


Urban League 


W. Robert Smalls, executive 
secretary of the Minneapolis and 
St. Paul Urban Leagues, has 
been selected as the executive sec- 


the first of its kind in Florida, 


retary of the Kansas City Urban 
League, beginning February Ist. 
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January, 1932 


‘The National Urban League wishes to announce again 
the competitive examination for Urban League fellow- 
ships which will be held in March. Further information 
may be secured by addressing the Executive Secretary, 
National Urban League, 1133 Broadway, New York 


City. 


* * 
The announcement of the National Urban League 
Conference in the December Oprorruntry was made 
obscure by a typographical error. The Conference will 


be held in Pittsburgh Thursday to 
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Unemployment 

Wide-spread rumors to the effect that Negro em- 
ployees of the Pennsylvania Railroad would be dis- 
charged were dispelled when L. Hollingsworth Wood, 
President of the National Urban League, released the 
following letter: 

Mr. Hollingsworth Wood, 

501 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

My dear Mr. Wood: 

I am pleased to say, in reply to your letter .. . 
that it is not our intention to relieve 150 red cap 
porters at Pennsylvania station, New 
York, as of December Ist, and our 


Saturday, May 12-14, 1932. 


Art 


At Bennett College in Greensboro- 
North Carolina, a mural by Aaron 
Douglas, well known Negro artist, 
was unveiled under the auspices of 
the Bennett College Alumni Associa- 
tion. The mural is the gift of Alfred 
G. Stern, Vice President of the 
Rosenwald Fund. 


Rosenwald Schools 


According to the Report on School- 
house Construction, Transportation 
and School Libraries to July 1, 1931— 

The Julius Rosenwald Fund co- 
operated in the construction of 256 
building projects—177 schools, 14 
teachers’ homes, 34 vocational build- 
ings (not including 9 vocational units 
attached to the main schools already 
counted), and 31 additions of 49 
classrooms to Rosenwald schools 
formerly built—located in Alabama 


local people are at a loss to know 
why such a rumor was disseminated. 

So far as the other locations on the 
Pennsylvania are concerned, we are 
making no radical reductions in this 
class of labor, and as a matter of 
fact during the holiday season it is 
the practice to increase the number 
of red caps to meet the greater traffic 
situation. 

With kind regards, 


Yours truly, 


(signed): W. W. ATTERBURY. 


This procedure is in line with simi - 
lar efforts being made by Urban 
Leagues throughout the country to 
hold jobs open to Negroes. 


A like rumor relative to the 
Negro employees of the John Wana- 
maker Stores of Philadelphia and 
New York was proved without foun- 
dation when Grover Whalen, Gener- 
al Manager of the New York Wana- 


(7), Arkansas (22), Florida (4), 
Georgia (27), Kentucky (13), Louis- 
iana (11), Maryland (8), Mississippi 

29), Missouri (3), North Carolina (24), Oklahoma (9). 
South Carolina (22), Tennessee (15), Texas (46), and 
Virginia (16). 

The schools erected for the year are distributed among 
the following teacher types: two (68), three (35), four 
(18), five (8), six (18), seven (3), eight (13), nine (2), 
ten (5), twelve (5), fifteen (1), and twenty (1). The 
34 vocational buildings range in size as follows: one- 
room (6), two-room (19), three-room (4), four-room 
(3), and five-room or larger (2). The 14 teachers’ 
homes vary in size as follows: four-room (3), six-room 
(4), and seven-room or larger (7). The total teacher 
capacity of the schools is 856 and the pupil capacity 
38,520. The amount of land on which these schools are 
located is 699 acres, or an average of approximately 
+ acres per school. 

The total cost of the 256 completed projects is $2,327,- 
989, the Negroes contributing $208,909 (8.97%), the 
whites $107,699 (4.63%), the public school authorities 
31,681,488 (72.23%), and the Julius Rosenwald Fund 
$329,893 (14.17%). 


Forrester B. Washington 


maker store, wrote as follows to T. 
Arnold Hill, Director of Industrial 
Relations, National Urban League: 
Mr. T. Arnold Hill, 

National Urban League, 

1133 Broadway, New York City 
Dear Mr. Hill: 

Please do not give any thought to the rumor 
which you mention in your letter of recent date. 
The colored members of our staff are highly effti- 
cient and trustworthy. 

Thanks for calling this matter to our attention. 

(Signed): GROVER A. WHALEN. 


Because white dairy companies of Cleveland refused 
to consider the demands of colored citizens that Negro 
milkmen should serve them, Negro business men en- 
listed the aid of the Eagle Dairy Products Co., a Cleve- 
land wholesale company, and formed a dairy organization 
of their own. On the first day of operation black Cleve- 
land indicated by its patronage that the company would 
receive community support. Five trucks have already 
been acquired and Negro solicitors, chauffeurs and office 
personnel given employment. 
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FEDERAL JUDGE 
MARRIED LOVE 


them to be.” you for 5-Days’ Examination, gu 

HE censor s ban on Married Love teeing your satisfaction or MON 
has been lifted at last! The event Over 700,000 copies of the English BACK. The text of this edition 
was front page news in every city in edition of this book have been sold. identical with that upon which Fedg 
America. Few books of modern times H. G. Wells, George Bernard Shaw, Judge John M. Woolsey based his 


have been so bitterly assailed—and few 
have been so heartily endorsed by worlé- 
famous physicians, psychologists and so- 
cial experts. in “Married 
Here is a fearless, clearly written “highbrow” 
volume that belongs in the hands of abit 
every man and woman, whether married 


Love” 


eve~vone. 


or looking forward to mar- of dangerous beliefs and 

riage. “Married Love” is practices—creating the per- SEND NO MONEY— just the spe 
more than merely a text- Every Vital fectly adjusted physical 5-Day Examination Offer Coupon } 

book of unconnected facts : harmony without — which We will send your copy of “M 

about sex. It is a sympa- Point Frankly there can be no contented Love” at once. When it arrives, 


Explained 


thetic revealing guide to the 


Attacked and Applauded for its Frankness 


A Masterpiece of Sane Sex Information 


and loss of health would be made happy By 
—physically complete, as Nature intends 


Havelock Ellis and Dean Inge are but 
tour of the many internationally 
leaders who endorse it. They recognize 


but written understandably 


Here at last 
which frees the supreme human relation 


married life. 


LIFTS BAN 


Suppressed for 13 Years... 


Sent for 5-Day Examination! 


special arrangement we are 
permitted to send “Married Love” 


cision. It contains the knowledge 
suggestions gathered by Dr. Stopes 
devoting years to the confidential s 
and guidance of sexually unadjug 
married men and women. 


SEND NO MONEY 


known 
vital book—not 


is a book 


your postman ONLY $2.00 plus a 


delicate requirements of cents postage. Then examine “M 
marital relations. Without | jiun-deateoring discon. If you are married — if Love” for5 Days AT OUR Rig 
prudish obscurity, without | tent and supreme happi- | YOU expect to marry — if If it is not the most complete, st 


ness in marriage is a 
matter of complete mutual 
adjustment. Point by 
point, step by step, “Mar- 


veiled hesitation or false 
modesty, it frankly goes to 
the very roots of sexual un- 


happiness in marriage—and ried Love” explains such | Your copy of “Married We cannot guarantee to h 1d this 4 
shows how to overcome it. vital points as primitive Love.” You take no _ risk. open indefinitely. We may never be 
“Married Love” sifts out impulses and how they to rep at it. You must act at once, 
out the coupon, fill it in, and 


the intimate problems which }| ¢#” be adapted to presen 


day lising; seeming ‘con- 
shatter thousands of mar- Eramination Offer ing Co., Dept. M-45, 317 E. 34th St., 3 
riages, and in a direct, in- | periodic nature of love; Coupon. York City. 


“rights” and “duty” ver- 
sus in.elligent pieparat on 
—and many more. Many | 


telligent manner explains 
what to do to avoid and 
correct them. of the subjects covered in 
One well known authority — 
‘ er before been include 
states: “A copy of ‘Married in a book for the public. 
Love’ should be given out | It suggests, warns, in- 
with every marriage license, | structs in the very _— 
Then fully 80% of the mar- | :teTs im which a marrie 
t id- 

riages which now end in 


ance. 
in discord, disappointment 


Censor’s Ban Lifted at Last by 
Federal Judge John M. Woolsey: 


In the famous decision which has finally re- 
leased this volume to American men and 
women, Judge Woolsey declared: “The book 
‘Married Love’ is a considered attempt to ex- 
plain to married people how their mutual sex 
life may be made happier. . I cannot im- 
agine a normal mind to which this book 
would seem to be obscene or immoral.” 


ne., 1931 


you have a friend who needs 
this valuable 
send the coupon today for 


Use the Special 5-Day 


furward and enlightening explanation 
sex relations you have ever read—t 
it wi'hin 5 days and we will refund 
full $2.00 without question or delay. 


information— 


without money today to nics Publ 


EUGENICS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dept. M-45 
317 East 34th Sireet, New York, N. Y. 

Yes—I want the sane facts about Sex and Happiness 
Marriage. 

Se.d me “Married Love” by Dr. Marie Stopes, printed 


fine antique paper and handsomely bound in cloth with @ 
stamped in gold. I will pay the postman ONLY $2.00 (plus3 
cents postage.) If after 5-days examination I decide not to 
this frank explanation of the intimate contacts of love in 1 
rage, I will have the privilege of returning the book to you€ 
my money will be promptly refunded. 


send only $2.00 
same 5-day rett 


now, 


(If you wish to enclose payment 
the 


your copy will be sent postpaid, with 
privilge.) 


Name 


Address 


State.. 
Check it 3 you us send you, C. O. the 


$5.00 De Luxe Edition, printed on laid paper, bound 
genuine leather, with silk marker and gift top pages. 


City 
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